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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Before the ist snow flurries of 
Nov, a good many millions of per- 
sons in this land are going to be- 
come vegetarians, unless some- 
thing drastic is done to relieve 
their plight. It is a simple matter 
of meat and mathematics. Anyone 
with a few facts, and an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the latter can 
figure the future status of the 
former 

The immediate difficulty stems 
from the imposition of unrealistic 
price ceilings on meat. But -the 
basic trouble dates back many 
mo’s. Administration policies over 
a long period have given cattle 
feeders no sense of security. Thus, 
they have hesitated to buy lean 
steers and “feed them out.” This 
means a public loss of several hun- 
dred pounds on each slaughtered 
beef. (It also means a marked im- 
pairment in quality of meat.) 

When OPA expired June 30, and 
prices began to advance, farmers 
and feeders naturally unloaded. 
Finally, in a last mad rush to beat 
new ceilings, they gutted the mkt. 
For a time, you recall, there was 
too much meat. Now, there is 
virtually none, and will be none 
until some substantial adjustment 
is made. 

Present situation has been 
termed a “sellers’ strike.” That is 
true only in a limited sense. For 
the time being, it is an exhausted 
mkt. Producers have disposed of 
their immediate surplus and now 
await developments. With abun- 


cS FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


dant harvests indicated (early 
frost could still catch some late 
corn) they are in a good position 
to “wait it out.” 

We have talked this wk with 
men close to the situation and find 
no agreement as to am’t of po- 
tential meat available. There’s 
some, of course (“not enough to 
meet demand”) but only an open 
mkt or substantial price advance 
will bring it out. Starting today, for 
example, would take at least a yr 
to build up pork supply. Many 
breeding sows have gone to mkt. 
Farmers sold young pigs at 70 to 
100 lbs that normally would have 
been fattened to 300 lbs or better. 

We believe OPA will be forced to 
act before elections. Crisis may 
come much earlier than that. 


TRUMAN—WALLACE: The 
hullaballoo induced by HENRY WaL- 
LACE’s N Y speech of Sept 12 is 
by no means distasteful to the 
Sec’y of Commerce. It is (he 
hopes) an effective way to win 
“the common man” whose cham- 
pion he purposes to be. Mr WALLACE 
is ever thinking of ’48. And no 
one should lose sight of fact that 
he polls considerable strength. Of 
course Pres is basically to blame 
for this casual endorsement. In 
classic phrase of TaMI MAURIELLO, 
Mr Truman “got too 
less.” Patched-up truce will hardly 
satisfy either participant, but 
WALLACE needs vantage point of 
Cabinet post to further candidacy. 


Fs, 


SHIFTING SANDS 


At Nat’l Chemical Exposi- 
tion in Chicago this wk, there’s 
display of diminutive “home” 
distillery, with daily capacity 
of 7% gals 190 proof alcohol 
from 3 bu corn. Idea, admit- 
tedly visionary at this point, 
is that farmer may one day 
produce his own fuel from de- 
fective fruit and farm wastes. 
. . . Expect some Presidential 
Cabinet changes after election, 
before new Congress convenes. 
Labor Sec’y SCHWELLENBACH 
wants out; will seize Ist op- 
portunity. Incidentally, there’s 
no present prospect of a spe- 
cial session of Congress. Only 
President can summon a ses- 
sion, and he has no inclination 
now. One reason Congress 
rushed adjournment was to 
avoid tangling with controver- 
sial issues on election eve. . . 
New trend in employe manuals 
developed by Nat’l Blank Book 
Co, Holyoke, Mass. They called 
in officers of their union 
and worked with them to ex- 
plain to their employes collec- 
tive bar- 
gaining, job 
evaluations, SS 
social] secur- 
ity, etc. 
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Dr BraDLey Dewey, atom expert, 
and pres American Chemical So- 
ciety, addressing nat’l convention of 
his group in Chicago: “Science will 
not today, tomorrow, or ever, find 
a strong, tough and light material 
which will shelter men, or muni- 
tions plants, or dock yds from the 
effects of the atomic bomb.” 1-Q 


“ ” 


Spokesman for Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture, in a conference with news- 
men: “Our interest is primarily in 
the American producer ... the in- 
terest of the Dep’t of Agriculture in 
the consumer is only academic.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Harotp E STASSEN, ex-Gov of 
Minn: “Profits are the ignition sys- 
tem that makes our economic ma- 
chine. operate. . . Profits must not 
be condemned by either gov’t or 
labor.” 3-Q 

FRANCIS B SAYERS, an advisor to 
UNRRA, just back in Washington 
after survey of continent: “Most of 
Europe is coming back rapidly.” 4-Q 

Adm CHESTER W Nrmivz said re- 
cently, “I am not at all distressed 
by the arguing and walking out in 
the current negotiations. After all, 
it took the 13 colonies 13 yrs to 
agree on our constitution—and they 
all spoke the same language.” 5-Q 

Sen ALBEN BARKLEY, upon his re- 
cent arrival from Paris, expressed 
optimism over the outcome of the 
peace conference: “While there are 
certain technical difficulties, I do 
not regard these permanent obsta- 
cles to arriving at a just peace.” 6-Q 

Worried by the world food short- 
age, JOHN WILSON, 88-yr-old farmer 
of Sullivan, Ind came out of retire- 
ment to raise bumper crop of corn, 
using a 40-yr-old plow, 50-yr-old 
cultivator. “It’s the best corn I’ve 
ever grown, but also the last. That’s 
too much work for a young fellow 
like me.” 71-Q 


“ ” 


J W Prazer, pres of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp’n, predicts “the greatest era of 
prosperity the-~ country has ever 
known, provided Washington will 
stop trying to make a planned econ- 
omy work in a. free democracy in 
peacetime.” 8-Q 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





Binc Crossy, noted singer and 
film star, musing over recent Ca- 
nadian visit where his car was 
mobbed, lipsticked, chalkmarked, 
heart carved into front seat up- 
holstery, and hubcaps stolen: “This 
is one case where a movie star 
collected his fans’ autographs in- 
stead of vice versa!” 9-Q 


P J HENNIKER Heaton, London, 
founder Snail-Watching Society of 
Great Britain, in an anniversary 
interview: “Focusing your att’n on 
a snail, which moves quietly and 
always achieves what he wants, is 
a very soothing occupation—espe- 
cially these days.” 10-Q 

Dr Paut E KLopstec, chairman 
American Institute of Physics, on 
teachers’ pay: “Many milk deliv- 
erers receive more than twice as 
much in wages, commissions.” 11-Q 

a ” 

Mrs J R Norwoop, Salisbury, N C, 
researcher for Dancing Masters 
Ass’n, asked to predict trends in art 
of terpsichore: “It isn’t safe to 
predict. It’s better just to wait and 
see what happens when one foot 
follows the other.” 12-Q 


Witson Wyatt, housing expeditor, 
assailing ‘no children’ rule of na- 
tion’s landlords: “It is unfair to 
the veteran’s wife who, during those 
yrs, so gallantly carried on at home. 
But, above all else, it is unfair to 
the child.” 13-Q 


oe ” 


JuLIEN H Harvey, Springfield, 
Mass, managing director Nat'l Con- 
servation bureau, urging fall hunters 
ascertain nature of game before 
shooting: “Our hunters must decide 
whether or not human life is of 
more value than one or two extra 
deer or partridge.” 14-Q 








Gorpon A ATwatTeER, N Y, curator 
and chairman Hayden Planetarium 
and pres Institute of Navigation, 
warning first venturer to moon may 
not have luck of Columbus: “Al- 
tho he could see (the moon), he 
probably would miss it and ride 
right on past out into the universe 
where he would become another 
endlessly moving planet.” 15-Q 


“ ” 


JQs B DanzaNsky, chairman Nat’l 
Ass’n of Wholesalers and Proces- 
sors, explaining current nat’l meat 
famine: “The farmers are on 
strike . . . waiting for something to 
happen—either decontrol or bids 
from black marketeers.” 16-Q 

U S Census Bureau, attaching 
rider to forecast of population peak 
of 165 million in ’90: “The present 
estimates represent assumptions of 
medium mortality, medium fertility, 
and no net immigration between ’45 
and 2000.” 17-Q 

Sen Luis CaRLos PreEsTEs, lieader 
Communist party, Brazil, advocating 
U S system of gov’t: “My country 
can best be served at present by a 
free and rapid expansion of cap- 
italism. That will lead to agrarian 
and social reforms—and then the 
way will be paved for socialism.” 18-Q 

Sen OWEN BREWSTER, of Me, com- 
menting on continued UNRRA ship- 
ments to Yugoslavia: “I have heard 
of biting the hand that feeds you 
but never of feeding the hand that 
bites you.” 19-Q 

Pres Harry S TRUMAN, disavowing 
indorsement of recent controversial 
foreign policy speech by Sec’y of 
Commerce HENRY A WALLACE: 
“There has been no change in the 
established foreign policy of our 
gov't.” 20-Q 

Small town butcher, southeastern 
Ia, writing OPA administrator Ear. 
W Ctark: “You have failed to send 
me retail ceiling price list on meats 
for groups 1 and 2. I haven’t any- 
thing to sell, but if you send me a 
price list I'll have something to 
read.” 21-Q 

RicHarD Stimson, Hartford, 
Conn, chairman Greater Hartford 
Citizens’ Housing Committee: “Ne- 
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gro veterans find it practically im- 


possible to rent privately built 
homes except in the slums. Their 
best chance for decent homes lies 
in public housing.” 22-Q 

LovuIs JUSTEMENT, Hartford, Conn, 
chairman Committee on Urban 
Planning, American Institute of 
Architects: “We must recognize that 
many of the restrictive (construc- 
tion) controls we deplore today are 
the result of failure to plan in ad- 
vance.” 23-Q 

Rep ApotpH J SapaTH, of Ii, 
charging recent stock mkt fluctu- 
ations could be political tool, de- 
clared in-letter to Securities & Ex- 
change Commission chairman Jas 
Jd CaFFREY: “In the absence of some 
assurance from you of comprehen- 
sive studies of stock movements... 
I shall feel impelled to urge the 
necessity of a complete investiga- 
tion by the house banking commit- 
tee.” 24-Q 

Soviet Rear Adm ScHWEDE, writ- 
ing in Pravda: “The strivings of 
the U S for bases thruout the entire 
world show ever increasing tenden- 
cies in American politics toward 
world rule.” 25-Q 

Ros’t E HANNEGAN, Postmaster 
Gen’l: “We won’t win the good will 
of nations until we have helped in- 
sure the good health of their peo- 
ple. Hunger and unemployment are 
the twin tyrannies that can snuff 
out any program for peace.” 26-Q 


Sen E.sBert THOomas, Of Utah, mbr 
foreign relations committee, opining 
no inconsistency between WALLACE 
and BYRNES on world program: “I 
don’t think anyone wants Russia 
monkeying around in our backyard 
any more than we want to go into 
Russia’s backyard. That’s what Wal- 
LACE was talking about.” 27-Q 

Rt Rev Harry S KEnnepy, bishop 
of Episcopal missionary district of 
Honolulu: “We .. . cannot expect 
a billion Orientals and thousands of 
fellow citizens of the Negro race to 
take our expressions of devotion to 
liberty and brotherhood seriously 
when they witness our behavior in 
racial discrimination.” 28-Q 


Sir Tuomas BEEcHAM, English or- 
chestra conductor, explaining prefer- 
ence for all-male component: “If 
the woman happens to be ill-fa- 
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vored, why a man doesn’t want to 
play next to her. But if she is well- 
favored, he can’t play well.” 29-Q 

Dr FREDERICK ScHUMAN, prof, Wil- 
liams College, on America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air: “If there hadn’t 
been a Russia, we’d have had to in- 
vent one.” 30-Q 


First Lord of the Admiralty A V 
ALEXANDER, denying he walked out 
of session of Paris Peace Conference 
military commission: “I was called 
away to keep an appointment and 
left the debate in the ordinary 
way.” 31-Q 

Excerpt from Yonkers Record news 
story, quoted in Parade: “Johnny’s 
at that awkward age where his vice 
is changing.” 32-Q 

Dr D O HeEss, Philadelphia bi- 
ologist: “You can’t be exposed to a 
large group of chimpanzees for a 
couple of mo’s without beginning to 
think and talk about them as you 
do about your human friends and 
relatives.” 33-Q 

Wedding invitation sent to 425 
real estate agents in Queens: “Mr 
and Mrs Jos W Astgen request the 
honor of your presence at the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Lorraine, to 
Wm O Spiess as soon as you rent 
them an ap’t.” (Invitations resulted 
in several offers.) 34-Q 


“ ” 


Field Marshall Viscount BERNaRD 
MONTGOMERY, chief of British Im- 
perial Gen’l Staff, viewing his Ist 
football game: “I was amazed at 
the way a man is padded up. War 
is a very dirty game, but what this 
football is, I can’t think.” 35-Q 


“ » 


Rep Sot Btoom, chairman of 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
commenting on HENRY WALLACE’S 
recent controversial speech: “Henry 
Wallace is a nice fellow and I like 
him, but he should stick to the 
corn business and his Commerce 
Dep’t.” 36-Q 

Rector HILuIs Duacins, of St Lou- 
is, substituting for DEAN BEEKMAN at 
American cathedral in Paris: 
“America developed the atom bomb 
and used it; therefore, we cannot 
pray God to protect us from for- 
eign atom bombs. We must rather 
pray for forgiveness of our sins, 
penitence and everlasting life.” 37-Q 





Sen JaMEs M MeEap, after receiving 
Democratic nomination for Gov of 
N Y: “You will find the Republican 
promises of liberalism as empty as 
the Hoover dinner pail.” 38-Q 

Mary HopkKINs, publicity sec’y, 
YWCA: “It is just that men are in- 
terested in women and vice versa 
so we have made a program at- 
tractive to both. Today more men 
than women are enrolling in our 
classes.” 39-Q 


“ ” 


A Baltimore pastor, discussing 
widely-publicized banning of kissing 
at close of wedding ceremony by 
Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Batavia, Ill: “If the bride 
doesn’t mind, I’m sure I don’t.” 40-Q 

HaROLD O CaRLTON, AAA official, 
revealing women have proved them- 
selves better drivers than men be- 
cause they rely on brains instead 
of brawn: “They will reduce car 
speeds to avoid possibility of a 
crash, while the average man will 
tug at the wheel, jam on the brakes, 
depending on strength to get him 
out of a perilous predicament.” 41-Q 

Mrs HENRY GRATTON DOYLE, pres 
Washington, D C Board of Educa- 
tion, one of judges at Atlantic City 
Beauty Contest: “When I walk 
across my own hotel room, I find 
myself walking just like those girls 
on the runway!” 42-Q 
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MINING THE 
MAGAZINES 


So You Want a New Car?—Tris 
Corrin, The Nation, 9-7-’46. 

One-fourth, perhaps more, of our 
automobiles are sold at above-ceil- 
ing prices. The bonuses are fantas- 
tic: $500, $1,000, $2,500, a diamond 
ring, a city lot. Prodded into action 
by outraged squawks of vets, the 
OPA is beginning to swing into a 
highly organized enforcement and 
educational campaign. 

A specialized group of enforce- 
ment agents . . moved into Lees- 
ville, S C, hub of what OPA claims 
was a $100 million ring operating in 
black mkt cars. Agents, using 
marked money, bought cars at over- 
ceiling prices. They arrested 6 al- 
leged salesmen. 

Another alleged ring worked out of 
Murray, Ky. ..Spotters were hired in 
large cities—busy legmen hanging 
around bars, movies, even churches 
looking for buys, preferably new 
cars. They would stop the owner, of- 
fer fancy price for his car. Standard 
rate: $500 over ceiling for a new 
car. Spotters got $25 for each car 
brought in. The alleged ring ad- 
vertized to dealers that cars would 
be offered for sale at auction. Ac- 
cording to OPA, “auctions” were 
merely a blind; deals were consum- 
mated before cars went on the block. 

There are a few simple facts you 
should know before car shopping: 
All cars—new and 2nd hand—have 
OPA price ceilings. Local Price Con- 
trol Board has these figures. It is 
against the law to sell above ceil- 
ings. It is illegal for dealer to re- 
quire any kind of “side payment.” 
It is illegal for a dealer to re- 
quire the buyer to purchase any- 
thing he doesn’t want in order to 
get a car. No law requires him to 
trade in one car to get another. If 
you trade, you are entitled to a 
reasonable (OPA determined) value. 
You cannot be req’d to buy a car 
“on time” and if you do so, you can 
ehoose any finance co you wish. 
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AGE—Youth—1 

Two girls were talking and one 
said: “I know he’s rich but isn’t he 
too old to be considered eligible?” 
The other repl’d: “My dear, he’s 
too eligible to be considered old.”— 
Gorpon Gammack, Des Moines Reg- 
ister. 


CO-OPERATION—2 

Whether we wish it or not, a 
pattern of unity has been woven 
into the society of mankind. An 
American soldier wounded on a 
battlefield of the Far East owes his 
life to the Japanese scientist, Kita- 
sato, who isolated the germ of tet- 
anus. A Russian soldier saved by 
blood transfusion is indebted to 
Landsteiner, an Austrian. A Ger- 
man soldier is shielded from typhoid 
with the help of a Russian, Metch- 
nikoff. A Dutch marine is protected 
from malaria in the East Indies 
because of the experiments of an 
Italian, Grassi; while a British avi- 
ator in N Africa escapes death from 
surgical infection because a French- 
man, Pasteur, and a German, Koch, 
elaborated a new technique.—Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


CONSCIENCE—3 

Conscience is a walkie-talkie set 
by which God speaks to us—Jas J 
Metcatr, Expositor. 


COST-OF-LIVING—4 

High prices will fall if buyers will 
stop falling for them.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


COURTES Y—5 

Politeness is a coin that is ac- 
ceptable in every land.—Ear. RINEy, 
Church Mgt. 


DRINK—Drinking—6 

The Court seemed satisfied that 
the larger man had been drunk at 
the time of the fracas, but wanted 
more information about his dam- 
aged partner. 

“You say,” prompted the Judge, 
“that the big man was plainly under 
the influence of liquor? What about 
the little man?” 

“Oh,” repl’d the officer, “he was 
underneath the influence.”—Wall St 
Jnl. 


FAME—7 

When Dorothy and Lillian Gish 
were teen-age stars, their first re- 
alization that they were famous 
came when they found themselves 
followed by a crowd walking down 
5th Ave. 

The girls rushed home to their 


mother and reported this exciting 
experience. The wise Mrs Gish, eager 
for her youngsters to remain un- 
spoiled, told them: “So what if 
crowds do follow you on the st’s? 
Remember this: The same thing 
would happen to any two people 
who walk down 5th Ave with rings 
in their noses.”—LrEonarD Lyons, 
“Names in Lights,” This Wk, 9-8- 
"46. 


FELLOWSHIP—8 

An older and a younger man were 
sitting together in the back of a 
little church. The service was not 
over, but the younger man started 
to leave. “Don’t go yet,” whispered 
the older man. “After it’s over, they 
all shake hands—and that’s the best 
part.”—MasEL GARRETT WAGNER, in 
Christian Advocate. 


GOD—and Man—9 

A minister who had given a lib- 
eral turn to his Sunday message 
was being taken to task by a vromi- 
nent mbr. He repl’d, “Was the mes- 
age in line with Christ’s teaching 
on the matter?” 

“Yes,” said the frank layman, 
“I’m not questioning that, but this 
is one of the emphases of Christ that 
I don’t approve of.”"—Wm K ANDER- 
son, “The Finish of Wisdom,” Pas- 
tor’s Jnl, 9 & 10-’46. 


HONESTY—10 

One of two women riding on a 
tus suddenly realized she hadn’t 
paid her fare. “I’ll go right up and 
pay it,” she declared. 

“Why bother?” her friend repl’d. 
“You got away with it—so what?” 

“I’ve found that honesty always 
pays,” the other said, virtuously, 
and went up front to pay the driver. 

“See, I told you honesty always 
pays!” she said when she ret’d. “I 
handed the driver a quarter and he 
gave me change for fifty cents.”— 
Alexander Animator. 


INFLATION—11 

Inflation means that instead of 
not having the money you haven’t, 
you’d have twice as much, but it 
would be worth only % of what you 
haven’t got!—Journeyman Barber. 


LIFE—12 

Life is a measure to be filled— 
not a cup to be drained.—Fifth 
Wheel. 


MARRIED LIFE—13 

I called on a village scold the 
other day and suggested that she be 
a little more sympathetic toward 
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her rather lazy husband, and not 
grumble at him every hr of the day. 
Imagine my surprise when she blis- 
tered right back at me: “Listen, 
dominee, there’s lots worse things 
than ‘grumblin’. It’s the politest 
form of fightin’ in the world!”— 
PHILIP J CLEVELAND, Pulpit Digest. 











They DO say... 

Christian Herald, Protestant 
jnl, concerned by “wide publici- 
ty” given Rep Luce and Sen 
WAGNER On recent turn to Cath- 
olocism, consulted group of Pro.- 
estant ministers, to report in 
Sept issue on 515 Roman Cath- 
olics who turned to Protestant- 
ism. . . Some conception of Eu- 
rope’s reconstruction problem 
may be gained from report of 
Pavut Betiamy, editor Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. He estimates it will 
take 10 trains of 50 cars each, 
working every day for 16 yrs just 
to clear rubble out of central 
part of Berlin, so reconstruction 
can begin! ... Hollywood, some- 
what disconcerted by fact that 
miss from their midst had to 
cross continent to gain recogni- 
tion as “Miss America” now plan 
rival contest. Their “Miss Cheese- 
cake” will get big boost to movie 
stardom. STEFFAN ANDREWS 
reports ‘Washington wiseacres 
now call OPA Office of Price Ad- 
vance. 























MISERLINESS—14 

A rich miser was afflicted with 
cataracts on both eyes. He applied 
to an eminent surgeon to remove 
them, and after an examination he 
was told it could be done. “But what 
will it cost?” was his anxious ques- 
tion. 

“One hundred dollars for each 
eye,” was the answer. 

The miser thought of his money 
and then thought of his blindness, 
and said, “I will have one eye re- 
stored; that will be enough to en- 
able me to count my money, and I 
can save the expense of having the 
other eye operated on.”—LUTHER P 
Fincke, “A Cake Not Turned,” 
Moody Monthly, 9-46. 


ORIGIN—“By hook or crook”—15 
There were two magistrates in 
London, one named Hooke and the 
other Crooke. A man fined too much 
in Hooke’s court could take his case 
to Crooke’s and more than likely 
get a smaller fine. Hence we have 
the useful expression, “by hook or 











crook.”—CaLvin T Ryan, “There’s 
History in a Name,” The Gregg 
Writer, 9-"46. 


PEACE—and War—16 

When the nations are willing to 
make sacrifices for peace in any 
degree commensurate with those 
which are made for war, we shall 
have peace—WMmM JEWETT TUCKER, 
World Affairs Interpreter. 


POLITICS—17 

Politics is the art of looking for 
trouble, finding it everywhere, di- 
agnosing it wrongly, and applying 
unsuitable remedies—Sir ERNEST 
BENN, quoted by FraNcES RODMAN, 
“Cynics on Politics,’ N Y Times 
Magazine, 9-8-’46. 


POLITICS—Strategy—18 

Roosevelt’s gen’] policy was never 
to mention the name of the oppos- 
ing candidate. . . Many people, he 
asserted, cannot remember names. 
If they don’t hear the opponent’s 
name, it is a clear gain. “When 
they look over the list of candi- 
dates,” said FDR, “they vote for 
the people whose names they know. 
We don’t want to do anything to 
advertise the name of the opposing 
candidate.”—FRANCES PERKINS, in 
Collier’s. 


PREJUDICE—19 

Some people’s minds are open 
like that of the woman who was 
heard to say as she started to a 
political meeting: “I am not preju- 
diced at all. I am going with a per- 
fectly open and unbiased mind to 
listen to what I am convinced is 
pure rubbish.”—Religious ‘Telescope. 


PROGRESS—20 

Our attitude towards life largely 
determines our altitude—Jmm Grr- 
FIN, Phoenix Mutual Field. 


RACE—Prejudice—21 

One day, down in the Bilbo belt, 
a poor, ignorant white man came to 
the polls to vote. “I wish you'd 
oblige me by voting this ticket,” 
said a bright mulatto. 

“What kind o’ ticket is it?” asked 
the white, “I cain’t read.” 

“Why,” said the other, “this bal- 
lot means you’re in favor of equal 
franchise to both white and colored 
citizens.” And he proceeded to read 
aloud a section of the text. ‘ 

“It means t’ let the niggers vote, 
eh?” the white man grunted. “Then 
I don’t want it. Niggers don’t know 
enough to vote.”—Hollywood Re- 
porter. 
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One of the most significant de- 
velopments of the wk is the almost 
Simultaneous decision of the 2 mo- 
tor giants, Ford and Gen’l Motors, 
to postpone or discontinue plans 
for production of low-priced models. 

Faced by rising labor costs and 
a chronic shortage of raw materials 
and parts, it is not difficult to see 
why the leaders should hesitate at 
this point to forward their respec- 
tive programs. Recently, Pau G 
HOFFMAN, pres of Studebaker, was 
quoted as expressing belief that it 
is now impracticable to build a car 
in the under-$1000 bracket. Obvi- 
ously, such a vehicle, if it can be 
produced at all under present con- 
ditions, would have to be the prod- 
uct of the most improved mass pro- 
duction techniques. There is no pres- 
ent prospect that materials will be 
available to support such a program. 

The social implications of this 
stalemate are elementary. A very 
large segment of our car-buying 
public has never paid as much as 
$1000 for an automobile. In future, 
unless someone can offer an ac- 
ceptable family car at $1000 or less, 
the motor makers will have to x-out 
an important section of their for- 
mer mkt—or the public will have to 
raise its sights. Whether a mass mkt 
can and will be established at the 
new high level remains to be seen. 
For the time being, of course, no 
one concerned is doing much worry- 
ing. There are half-a-doz prospects 
with ready cash awaiting each new 
car as it limps off badly demoralized 
assembly lines. However, the pres- 
ent volume is scarcely offsetting 
obsolescence. Unless production is 
accelerated quickly vehicle registra- 
tions for this yr and next are likely 
to continue the descending line that 
has marked our course since ’41. 

One answer might be variation 
of the diminutive car, long popular 
in Europe, but never widely ac- 
cepted in the U S. 
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AUTOMOBILE—Service: 
automatic car washer, introduced in 
Detroit, conveys car thru barrage of 
revolving sponges, water sprays. In 
2 min’s car comes out, washed and 
dried. (Springfield Union & Repub- 
lican) 


New 


CHILD CARE: New baby crib 
made of lucite has been recently 
put on mkt. Formed from single 
thick sheet of plastic, crib is easy 
to clean, baby can be seen from all 
angles at all times. (RN, Jnl for 
Nurses) 

FOOD—Service: Two-in-one Jif- 
fy-Shaker yields both salt and pep 
per. Use as ordinary shaker for salt. 
For pepper, depress knob. (Bonne- 
ville Western, Inc, Salt Lake City, 
Utah) : 


FURNITURE: Come-apart piano 
held together by metal pins and 
dowels can easily be taken apart to 
make moving or shipping easier, 
cheaper. (Capper’s Wkly) 


“ ” 


HEALTH & HYGIENE: A new 
pillow of shredded foam rubber is 
answer for people allergic to feath- 
ers. (Wall St Jnl) 


” 


HOUSEHOLD DEVICES: Rolling 
clothes hamper is mounted on legs 
that turn into runners for sliding 
up and down stairs like sled. (Lei- 
surehouse, Inc, Wichita, Kan) 


“ ” 


INSULATION: Rooftop insula- 
tion, applied with ordinary paint 
brush or spray gun, reflects 80% of 
sun’s rays, reduces interior temper- 
atures by as much as 15°. Paint 
dries in 1 hr to form aluminum, 
foil-like protective shield. (Oppor- 
tunity) 


“ ” 


MERCHANDISING: New auto- 
matic buzzer scales attachment for 
use by blind merchants, perfected 
by Tacoma, Wash inventor. Attach- 
ment sounds buzzer when desired 
weight is reached. (A_.P Dispatch) 
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RELIGION—22 

A good religion is an attitude to- 
ward some Supreme Power other 
than self which results in progres- 
sive realization of truth, goodness, 
and beauty in life. This is a defini- 
tion which holds for all the great 
religions of the world, regardless of 
their creeds, historical background, 
civilization, theologies or philoso- 
phies.".—Cart E SEASHORE, “One 
World, One Religion,” School & So- 
ciety, 9-T-’46. 


RELIGION—Creed—23 

The denomination of my child’s 
religion bothers me not at all. I 
want him to be good and to know 
God. Beyond that, his code of de- 
cent living can be called by no 
matter whatsoever name.—ALIcE 
HucGuHeEs, syndicated col. 


RESPONSIBILITY—24 

Peter M Fahrendorf, v-pres, Chil- 
ton Publications, has this placard on 
his desk: “Work faithfully for 8 hrs 
a day and don’t worry; then in time 
you may become boss and work 16 
hrs a day and have all the worry.” 
—Tide. 


RUSSIA—U S—Contrast—25 

We (Americans) have our digni- 
fied memorials and our histories, 
but everybody knows and laughs 
about Geo Washington’s false teeth 
and the fact that Abraham Lincoln 
was known to tell a few shady 
stories. We admit that Gen’l Grant 
was a hard-drinking man‘and that 
Cal Coolidge was pretty stingy. Our 
folklore is full of pecks at the clay 
feet of our beloved great men and 
nobody cares a bit. But a Russian 
great man must be as perfect as 
the saint in an icon. True, I have 
heard many sly stories about their 
present leaders. But I am sure none 
of them will get into the folklore or 
the biographies. The Russian atti- 
tude may be more dignified—but 
the American is more human.— 
OrIANA ATKINSON, “My Life Behind 
the Iron Curtain,” Woman’s Home 
Companion, 10-’46. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—26 

Nowadays drivers seldom sound 
their horns; Gabriel does it for 
them.—GeENnE Bemis, York (Neb) 
News Teller. 


SEXES—27 

When a woman demands equal 
rights, she is simply indulging in 
flattery —Banking. 


SPEECH—Speaking—28 

A lady came into a room in a 
well-known hotel and saw a gov’t 
official whom she recognized, pacing 
up and down. The lady asked what 
he was doing there. 

“I am going to deliver a speech,” 
he said. 

“Do you usually find that you get 
very nervous before addressing a 
large audience?” 

“Nervous? No, I never get nerv- 
ous,” he ans’d, smiling. 

“In that case,” demanded the 
lady, “what are you doing in the 
Ladies’ Room?”—A Speaker’s Note- 
book, Reader’s Digest Program Serv- 
ice. 





FLAT STATEMENT 

That the world was quite flat 
was a view rated sound 

Till along came Columbus and 
proved it was round. 

But it now would appear, from 
the antics of men, 

That we're trying to flatten it 
out once again! 

—RicHarD ARMOUR, Collier’s. 29 











SPEECH—Speaking—30 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was once 
asked what he would charge to 
make a _ speech. He repl’d, “My 
charge is $150 if I select the Subject 
and $250 if the committee selects 
the subject—and in either case you 
get the same speech!”—Prercy H 
Wuitinc, “How to Talk,” Rotarian, 
9-"46. 


THOUGHT—31 

A man is like a tack; he can only 
go as far as his head will let him. 
—Construction Digest. 


VIEWPOINT—32 

At 16 he scorns the world; at 35 
he is in the midst of reforming it; 
and at 50 he forgives it—JosEPHus 
Hewry, Scottsbluff (Neb) Star-Her- 
ald. 


WORK—33 

Once when the great G Campbell 
Morgan was preaching in Atlanta 
his aged father sat in the pulpit 
with him. At the close of the service 
a group of people were gathered 
about the old man. They were all 
praising the great preacher. 

“You must be proud of your won- 
derful son,” they said. 

“Yes,” the old man shouted back, 
“but you ought to see my son work!” 
—Protestant Voice. 
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The First Great Invention 


Perhaps the great value of the new book by Gro R STewart—Man-An 
Autobiography (Random, $2.75)—is that the author is frankly little con- 
cerned with the theories and hypotheses which have so often clouded the 
writings of academic scientists: This is a story for laymen—the story of 
mankind in the form of an autobiography of man himself thru the ages. It 
covers the ageless span from pre-history to atomic energy. Slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, gregarious man becomes the builder, erpressing his creative 
impulses in action. Spiritually and culturally he advances, in spite of wars 
and catastrophes, until he emerges on the level of civilization as we know it. 
Now, meet Man in one of his Ist inspired and inspiring moments. 


Let us take what may really be 
the ist great invention; the ist 
thing to spring into being by the 
sudden creative act of a gifted mind. 
Tho it originated in the Old Stone 
Age, it is a brilliant achievement, 
comparable to the bow, the steam 
engine, or the airplane. 

This world-shaking discovery was 
the joining together of 2 things so 
that the whole was something dif- 
ferent and better than either of the 
parts. Whether the list joining was 
to produce an ax or a hammer or 
a spear is not of much importance... 

The idea itself was not enough. 
The inventor had to work out some 
way actually to fasten stone point 
to wooden shaft. The mere idea 
would not be passed from one gen- 
eration to another. So we assume 
that the original discoverer worked 
out the practical side. 

Anyone looking back from mod- 
ern times may be inclined to pooh- 
pooh this simple invention. But I, 
Man, still regard it with wonder. 
In it lay all the idea of the most 
complicated modern machines, built 
by joining hundreds and thousands 
of parts. In making it I grasped the 
essence of fabrication and assembly- 
line production. Moreover, the pro- 
duction of the 1st stone-hammer or 
spear represented an advance from 
zero to one, and so is in proportion 
something greater than all the later 
advances put together, for they 
show only an advance from one 
to ten thousand. 

There is even something more. In 
fastening the 2-piece implement to- 
gether, I most likely tied the head 
to the handle with a thong. This 
thong thereupon became the an- 
cestor of dowels, pins, nails, and 
clasps, and then later of screws, 
nuts and bolts, couplings, bearings, 
safety-valves, grease, catalysts, and 
all the other myriad things which 
exist, not to be of any direct value, 
but merely to hold other things to- 
gether or to act indirectly thru 
them. Symbolically, I should say 
also that this thong is the ancestor 


of many modern workmen, such as 
timekeepers, lawyers, and middle- 
men. For, like bolts and bearings, 
these produce neither sustenance 
nor pleasure in themselves, but 
merely aid indirectly in the working 
of the whole machine. 

Lastly, I should say that the join- 
ing of the 2 things was memorable 
in that it forced me to face and to 
solve an important problem in ab- 
straction: that is, the idea of join- 
ing. And most of my later develop- 
ment, I notice, has been tied up with 
the solving of abstract problems and 
the resulting establishment of gen’l 
principles. 

In all this I see the importance 
of leisure. If any one was too busy 
merely grubbing along, he had no 
time to work out something new, 
however great its future value. So 
I speak out strongly against the old 
proverb, “Necessity is the mother 
of invention.” Necessity is the moth- 
er of improvising and makeshift. 

Even improvising and makeshift, 
however, sometimes led on to 
change; I would not rule them 
wholly out. Also, I say something 
for the importance of play, and the 
experiment which was often part 
of play. Then of still more im- 
portance was that slow unnoticed 
change of the kind that produced 
the mortar. When I Ist began to 
break nuts or pound things. into a 
mash, it was natural to lay the nuts 
or whatever else on a flat rock and 
pound them with a stone. The ma- 
terial would roll or gradually slide 
into a hollow place in the stone. 
As yrs passed, pounding deepened 
the hollow place; it became a cup- 
like hole. Thus, without any spe- 
cial thought, there was a mortar. 
Accident played its part too, but 
with accident we must assume the 
quickly observant and judging mind 
which put accident to use. Most im- 
portant of all, however, I credit 
that sudden creative act of the 
gifted one who in the flash of his 
brain saw something which before 
was not. 











GEMS FROM 


After Crisis 

THOs PAINE 
It is now 170 yrs since Tom PAINE 
served as a one-man Propaganda 


Dep’t in our Revolutionary war. 
PaIne came to the U S from Eng- 
land well recommended in letters by 
BENJ FRANKLIN, quickly made name 
and fame here. His phrase, “These 
are times that try men’s souls,” be- 
came a nat’l war cry. In recognition 
of his services, the State of N Y 
gave PaIne an estate at New Ro- 
chelle, and he rec’d substantial 
monetary grants from Congress. 
This excerpt, from ‘Thoughts on 
Peace, was written in the early post- 
war period. 

The times that tried men’s souls 
are over—and the greatest and com- 
pletest revolution the world ever 
knew, gloriously and happily ac- 
complished. 

But to pass from the extremes of 
danger to safety—from the tumult 
of war to the tranquility of peace, 
tho sweet in contemplation, requires 
a gradual composure of the senses 
to receive it. Even calmness has 
the power of stunning, when it 
opens too instantly upon us. The 
long and raging hurricane that 
should cease in a moment, would 
leave us in a state rather of wonder 
than enjoyment; and some moments 
of recollection must pass, before we 
could be capable of tasting the 
felicity of repose. There are but 
few instances in which the mind is 
fitted for sudden transitions: it 
takes in its pleasures by reflection 
and comparison and those must 
have time to act, before the relish 
for new scenes is complete. . . 

To see it in our power to make 
a world happy—to teach mankind 
the art of being so—to exhibit, on 
the theater of the universe, a char- 
acter hitherto unknown—and to 
have, as it were, a new creation 
intrusted to our hands, are honours 
that command refiection, and can 
neither be too highly estimated, nor 
too gratefully rec’d. 
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Jones, a good family man, had 
been inveigled into a poker game, 
and experienced growing apprehen- 
sion as the hands of the clock 
moved relentlessly on toward morn- 
ing. Finally, at 3 A M he had a 
sudden inspiration. He called his 
home and when, finally, the little 
woman ans’d the phone, he shouted 
in frenzied haste, “Don’t pay the 
ransom; I’m back!”—Wis Telephone 
News. 


” 


On a card in the front window of 
a@ suburban home appeared the fol- 
lowing notice: “A piano for sale.” 

In the window next door another 
card appeared with just one word: 
“Hurrah!”—Continental Counsellor. 


“ ” 


A woman called up for jury duty 
refused to serve because she didn’t 
believe in capital punishment. 

Trying to persuade her, the judge 
explained: “This is merely a case 
where a wife is suing her husband 
because she gave him a thousand 
dollars to pay down on a fur coat 
and he lost the money in a poker 
game.” 

“T’'ll serve,” she said. “I could be 
wrong about capital punishment.” 
—Dan BENNETT, The Woman. 


OF THE WEEK 


In the last yr everybody but the 
housewife has taken a turn in 
walking out. She’s had to stand in 
line—N Y World-Telegram. 


The bigger the summer vacation, 
the harder the fall.—Judge. 


“ ” 


The trouble with a husband who 
works like a horse is that all he 
wants to do evenings is hit the hay. 
—Magazine. Digest. 


“a ” 


DarK GLASSES: a device to make 
the obscure feel important.—This 
Wk. 
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GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Geo ALLEN, Director 
Reconstruction Finance Corp’n 


Down in Miss, where I come 
from, they had a law in one 
county against shooting squir- 
rels for a certain time every yr. 
Opinion was divided. 

There was an old fellow run- 
ning for sheriff and his man- 
agers were mighty scared he 
was going to say something 
about this law, and get in bad 
with one side or the other. 

One night at a meeting a man 
got up and asked right out, 
“Where do you stand on the 
squirrel law?” The old fellow’s 
managers shook their heads and 
made motions for him to dodge 
the issue, but he didn’t pay any 
att’n. “I’m glad you asked 
me that,” he said. “I want to 
say something about it. I un- 
derstand half my friends are 
in favor of the law, and half are 
against it. I want it definitely 
understood that I’m for my 
friends!” (Quoted in Life.) 


Workmen were making repairs on 
the wires in a schoolhouse when a 
small boy wandered in. 

“What you doin’?” he inq’d. 

“Installing an electric switch,” one 
of the workmen ans’d. 

“Well,” concluded the little fellow, 
“I don’t care. We’ve moved away 
and I don’t go to this school any 
more.”—Young Life. 

“Well, mister,” the farm woman 
repl’d, when the census-taker inq’d 
about the political faith of her fam- 
ily, “we’uns is kind o’ mixed up. I’m 
a Republican, my husband’s a 
Democrat, the baby’s a Wet, the 
cow’s a Dry, and the dog belongs 
to the Reform Party.” 

“To the Reform Party?” queried 
the solicitor. 

“Yes, mister,” the woman af- 
firmed; “you see he don’t do nothing 
but set around all day and howl.” 
—Pure Oil News. 


Way down in the South, a travel- 
ing man found himself stranded 
for the night and in his rambles 
around town noticed there were 2 
Baptist churches. He asked a colored 
man why there should be 2 churches 
of the same denomination. 

“Well, boss, Ah’ll tell you,” said 
the’ informant. “They just can’t 
agree. One of the churches believes 
dat Pharoah’s daughter found Moses 
in de bull-rushes. De odah church 
claims dat’s what she sez!”—Great 
Dane. 





— 


